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a considerable proportion of the discussion of "Systematic studies of 
politics" has been given in appropriate chapters earlier in the book. 

To one viewing the work from the standpoint of a student of history 
as distinguished from a student of the science of government, it seems 
as though certain factors have not been sufficiently stressed. Notably the 
student who is especially interested in the west and its influence on 
American political life feels that altogether too little weight is given to 
the continuing importance of what may be called, to use Professor Turn- 
er's title, "The frontier in American history." No one would dispute 
the fact that the whole social development of the nation in its broadest 
aspects has been profoundly modified by this western factor as distin- 
guished from other elements, and at no time more than in the period fol- 
lowing the civil war. Particularly does one notice this oversight when 
there is found virtually no reference to the exhaustion of the public 
lands in the discussion of growing urbanism and all the modifications 
connoted by it. Again, one feels that the whole agrarian movement, not 
only of the west but also of the south, is not only insufficiently noticed 
but is underestimated and somewhat incorrectly stated. If Professor 
Merriam had devoted a little less attention to many of the minor contri- 
butions, of a more or less theoretical or speculative nature, by political 
scientists, sociologists, and economists, and more to the mass of historical 
material which has been made available in late years, his narrative would 
have been better balanced. For example, a scant page calls attention to 
what has been done by historians, while many pages are devoted to writ- 
ers in the other fields of social science ; reference is made, in a footnote, 
to Professor Turner 's presidential address before the American historical 
association in 1911, but nothing is said of the earlier and perhaps more 
constructive contributions by the same man, unless the implication in the 
text may be so construed. Unfortunately the book has a totally inade- 
quate index. 

Despite these inadequacies, which are not negligible, the work will un- 
questionably long remain the standard interpretative summary of Amer- 
ican political thinking since the civil war as American political theories 
still does for the earlier period. 

L. B. Shippee 

The expansion of the Anglo-Saxon, nations. A short history of the Brit- 
ish empire and the United States. By several contributors. Edited 
by H. Clive Barnard. (London: A. and C. Black, 1920. 404 p.) 
This attempt to trace the growth of the two great branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race is, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. It is divided into 
seven parts. The editor deals with the first and the last, ' ' Early history 
of the British empire," and the "Smaller British possessions"; Arthur 
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G. Dorland, of Queen's university, with British North America; Laur- 
ence H. Gipson, of Wabash college, with the United States; A. Yusuf 
Ali, late of the Indian civil service, with India ; Jan H. Hofmeyr, with 
British Africa ; and Thomas Dunbabin, with British Australasia. It may 
be interesting to note that Professor Gipson, Mr. Hofmeyr, and Mr. 
Dunbabin were all Rhodes scholars; that Mr. Dorland and Professor 
Gipson were fellows of Yale university ; and that the editor was formerly 
Senior Hulme scholar of Brasenose college, Oxford ; a rather interesting 
linking-up of men representing these two far-flung commonwealths. 

While this history has the obvious limitations of any attempt to cover 
such a very wide field within less than four hundred pages, and will not 
satisfy serious students of the history of the United States or of that of 
any portion of the British empire, it will, nevertheless, serve a useful pur- 
pose in bringing within reasonable compass what must otherwise be 
sought in many volumes. As a reference to the accompanying biblio- 
graphy will show, it is based upon sound authorities, and each division 
has been handled by a thoroughly competent scholar. Perhaps inevitably, 
a few mistakes have been allowed to creep in, and this is a little more 
notable than elsewhere in the part devoted to British North America. For 
instance, "courier de bois" should read "coureur de bois," and it is at 
least misleading to say that he was the predominating type in French 
Canada (p. 56). On page 82 the retention of the western posts by Great 
Britain until 1794 is stated to have been because of the "alleged failure 
of the United States to fulfill certain treaty obligations regarding the 
Loyalists and the payment of pre-war debts." The use of the word 
italicized creates an entirely wrong impression, justified neither by 
the terms of the treaty nor by subsequent events. "Canada Land 
Company" (p. 81) should read "Canada Company." "Hudson Bay 
Company" (p. 92 et seq) should read "Hudson's Bay Company." 
"Fort Chipewan" (p. 93) should read "Fort Chipewyan." Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's journey to the Arctic was in 1789, not 1792; he 
did not follow the Peace river to the Arctic; his journey to the 
Pacific can hardly be justly described as one of "incredible hardship." 
The statement (p. 93) that the route inland from Hudson bay was "from 
York Factory, or Fort Nelson, the two principal Hudson Bay posts on 
Hudson Bay, south along the Nelson River to Lake Winnipeg" is inac- 
curate. The recognized route did not follow the Nelson river, but the 
Hayes river. York factory and Fort Nelson were not the two principal 
Hudson bay posts. They were in fact different names for the same post. 
The two principal posts were York factory and Fort Prince of Wales. 
The assertion (p. 94) that the Red river settlement down to 1867 con- 
tained "the only considerable number of white settlers west of the Rocky 
Mountains" is extraordinary. "West" is obviously a misprint for 
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"east," but the statement is still incorrect, as is sufficiently clear from 
what is said as to British Columbia on page 96. "Sanford Fleming" 
(p. 101) should read "Sandford Fleming;" and "Colonel Wolsey" 
(p. 105), "Colonel Wolseley. " There is no such thing as a Canadian 
"House of Representatives" (p. 105). "About 50 per cent of the area 
of Northern Ontario is water" (p. 114) is an absurd statement. To de- 
scribe the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific with a maximum grade 
of from twenty -one to twenty- four feet per mile as "an engineering feat 
without parallel in the history of railway construction in North Amer- 
ica," and the construction of the mountain section of the railway as a 
"wonderful feat" (p. 115), is surely a misuse of words. The route was 
known long before the Grand Trunk Pacific had been thought of. The 
reference on page 117 confuses two quite different bodies, the interna- 
tional waterways commission and the international joint commission. 
The Naval college, referred to on page 119, has been in operation for 
some years, first at Halifax, and, since the explosion, at Esquimalt. In 
the bibliography (p. 393) "Skilton" should read "Skelton." Surely 
something more recent that Byran Edwards' "History of the West 
Indies," 1793, might have been suggested. 

L. J. B. 

A CORRECTION 

By some error still unexplained, the reviewer of Mr. Muzzey's An 
American history received a copy of the 1917 reprint instead of the 1920 
revised edition. The result was an inadequate account of the new 
volume. The author has in this new edition entirely recast the narra- 
tive following the Spanish war and has made some changes in the 
earlier chapters. The maps have been improved and the references 
have been brought down to date. Naturally, the editor is very sorry 
that this mistake occurred and takes this occasion to make acknowledg- 
ment of it. 

C. W. Alvord 



